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times the cryptic words, sic ws turn vobis, each phrase apparently the beginning 
of an unfinished line. Now to abandon this feature in a translation is to miss 
the whole point of the challenge to Bathyllus, a point which is just as much 
a part of the original Latin as the words are. The challenge to Bathyllus was : 
Do you take chalk and, leaving Vergil's words just as they are, complete the 
lines. So in an English translation each line of the quatrain must begin: 
"So you not for yourselves,"and the translation of the remainder of each 
Latin line, as supplied by Vergil, must be completed in that same line. Such 
a translation will not be as pretty and flowing as that which we are criticizing, 
but it will at least be true to Vergil's words and to the dramatic situation from 
which they sprung. We submit the following lines as an attempt to reproduce 
in their simplicity and purpose the lines of Vergil. 

I wrote these lines, another has gained the praise. 
So you not for yourselves draw plows, ye kine; 
So you not for yourselves make honey, bees; 
So you not for yourselves bear fleeces, sheep; 
So you not for yourselves build nests, O birds. 



F. J. Miller 



University of Chicago 



FINSLER AND THE TELEMACHY 

In his Homer (1014), p. 431, at the end of a remarkably clear and judicial 
summary of the higher criticism of Homer, Professor G. Finsler states briefly 
his own view of the composition of the Odyssey. Since this is one of the most 
recent formulations of the theory of a "Telemachy," and since it is made by a 
scholar of distinction who is thoroughly familiar with Homer and with the 
history of Homeric scholarship, it is worthy of serious attention. The Odyssey, 
writes Professor Finsler, contains a number of mythical or fabulous parts, i.e., 
Books V-XII and certain scenes in the second half of the poem, which are in 

sharp contrast with the surrounding portions If these elements are 

removed there remains a poem which is complete with almost no gap in it. 

This poem we may call the Telemachy The action of the Telemachy 

lacks entirely the mythical or fabulous element Into the fabric of this 

complete (geschlossene) poem the poet of our Odyssey wove the mythical and 

fabulous features He created the Odyssey as we have it, and in doing 

so, lifted the subject-matter once more into the realm of the mythical or 
fabulous, which the Telemachy had avoided. 

Let us see how this theory squares with the facts. The kernel of the story 
of Telemachus in the Odyssey is the journey to Sparta. One can hardly 
believe that in an earlier "Telemachy" Menelaus gave Telemachus no tidings 
of his father; so far as I know the critics have offered no evidence that he 
did not. But the sources of the Spartan king's information about Odysseus 
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was Proteus, one of the most mythical and fabulous characters in the Odyssey. 
From whom, if not from the old sea-god, could Menelaus have learned that 
Odysseus was detained on a sea-girt isle ? The critics 1 are silent ; they merely 
assert that the story* of Menelaus (which is so much in the style of the story 
which Odysseus tells to Alcinous!) was taken bodily from one of the Nostoi, 
and inserted in the "Telemachy." Yet unless Wilamowitz, Seeck, and Finsler 
will explain how and why, with respect to. what happened at Sparta, the 
"Telemachy" differed from the story of Telemachus as Homer tells it, and 
unless they offer convincing evidence for the difference, it is not easy to see 
how one can accept the hypothesis of a "Telemachy" as a complete poem 
whose action "entfehrt durchaus des mythischen oder marchenhaften Char- 
acters." The more natural conclusion is that the hypothetical "Telemachy" 
itself belongs to the realm of the fabulous and mythical, and not to sound 
Homeric criticism. Of course someone must have invented the story of 
Telemachus — or at least have put the story into poetic form — but why not 
give the credit for this to the great poet himself ? 

Samuel E. Bassett 
University of Vermont 

1 Professor Finsler promises to give his theory in full in the second volume of his 
work, but with regard to the "Telemachy" he, like Seeck, follows Wilamowitz. 



